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It is not the purpose of this paper to consider the significance of 
the story of the Fall, its relation to the myths of other nations, the 
critical problems connected with it, or any of the other interesting and 
important questions suggested by the narrative as a whole; but 
solely the meaning of the phrase "the knowledge of good and evil" in 
Gen., chaps. 2 and 3. The expression is found, with some variations, 
in four passages : Gen. 2:9, " And out of the ground made Jehovah 
God to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for food; 
the tree of life also in the midst of the garden, and the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil." Gen. 2:17 contains the command: 
" Of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of 
it." In 3 : 5 the serpent is introduced as saying to the woman: " God 
doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be 
opened, and ye shall be as God, knowing good and evil." Finally, 
according to 3:22, "Jehovah God said, Behold, the man is become 
as one of us, to know good and evil." 

What does the author of the narrative mean by this "knowledge 
of good and evil " ? The generally accepted view is that the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil was so-called because it possessed the 
property of imparting a capacity for moral distinctions. 1 Others 
consider the phrase an illustration of a common " Semitic idiom which 
expresses the whole by means of two categories under one or other of 
which everything or everybody is included." According to this 
interpretation, the words "good and evil" would be without moral 
significance, the phrase would be equivalent to "everything," and 

1 Am. Jour, of Theol., I, p. 913 ff.; A. R. Gordon, Early Traditions oj Genesis, 
161; S. R. Driver, The Book oj Genesis, in loc; W. R. Harper, Biblical World, III, 
176 ff.; F. Delitzsch, New Comment, on Genesis, 138; A. Dillmann, Com. on Gen., 
138-39; K. Budde, Biblische Urgeschichte, 65 ff.; H. Strack, Genesis, 15; Studien und 
Kritiken (1885), 764. 
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the " knowledge of good and evil " would be the knowledge of every- 
thing, or knowledge in general. 2 The final choice between these two 
interpretations must be based upon a careful examination of all the 
relevant facts, and to this examination we may now proceed. 

First of all may be considered the linguistic argument. Turning 
to the Hebrew and English Lexicon by Brown, Driver, and Briggs, we 
find under Ttift d the remark, " especially knowledge with moral 
quality, Gen. 2:9, 17"; but we cannot close the inquiry by simply 
accepting this statement. "That there is a Semitic idiom — it is 
found also in other languages — which expresses the whole by means 
of two categories under one or other of which everything or everybody 
is included" is beyond doubt. Driver (Deuteronomy, on 32:36) 
gives several illustrations. For example, "there is none remaining, 
shut up or at large" (Deut. 32:36) means "there is none whatever 
remaining"; "to destroy the moist with the dry" (Deut. 29:19) 
means "to destroy everybody"; etc. The question is, does the 
phrase 5"^ lili ny^Jl belong to the same class ? 

The adjectives jiti and 3^, good and evil, used sometimes as 
nouns, and the corresponding verbs, 2*0TI and 5^H (both Hiphil 
forms), to do good and to do evil, occur frequently together; hence 
it is not difficult to determine their meaning according to Sprachge- 
brauch. That these words, when standing alone, sometimes refer 
to the morally good or morally evil no one can doubt; it is also clear 
that at times they have a moral significance when they occur together. 
This is the case for example in Amos 5 : 14, 15 ; Isa. 5 : 20; Mic. 3:2; 
but these verses do not offer exact parallels to the Genesis passage, 
because (1) there does not exist the same close grammatical connection 
between the two words, and (2) the reference is not to the knowledge 
of good and evil. 

There are similar combinations in which the moral element is 
absent. In Jer. 42 : 6 the meaning is not, " whether the word of 
Jehovah be morally good or morally evil," but rather, "whether it be 
favorable or unfavorable," which is practically equivalent to "what- 

2 J. Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History oj Israel, Eng. transl., 301-2; Studien 
und Kritiken (1885), 764; R. Smend, Religions geschichte, 120-21; K. Marti, Geschichte 
der israelitischen Religion, 179-80; B. Stade, Alttestamentliche Religion, 240; H. 
Gunkel, Genesis, in loc, W. H. Bennett, Genesis, 95; Expository Times (1909), 427. 
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ever it may be." In Job 30:26 "good" is equivalent to prosperity, 
"evil" to calamity. The meaning of "we cannot speak unto thee 
bad or good," in Gen. 24:50, is: Jehovah has decided the matter, 
there is nothing whatever for us to say. Gen. 31:24 states that 
Laban was commanded not to speak to Jacob "either good or bad," 
which means that he is not to say anything about the matter for which 
he means to call Jacob to account. 3 In this connection may be 
mentioned passages in which are found the corresponding verbs " do 
good" and "do evil." In Isa. 41 = 23 the idols are urged to "do good 
and do evil," that is, to do anything whatsoever. In Jer. 10:5 it is 
said of the idols that they can do neither good nor evil, which means, 
that they can do nothing at all. That is also the meaning of the 
phrase in Zeph. 1:12. In all these passages the moral element is 
absent, and in most cases " good and evil " is practically equivalent to 
"everything." 

The same is true of passages in which " to know " or a similar verb 
is connected with " good and evil." In II Sam. 14: 17 it is said of the 
king that he is as the angel of Jehovah, " to hear (or discern, ?blDb) 
good and bad"; which means that nothing is hid from the king, he 
knows everything (vs. 20). According to I Kings 3:9 Solomon prays 
for an understanding heart, that he may "discern between good and 
evil." Now, while a judge is called upon to pass judgment in cases 
where the morally good and the morally evil are involved, the expres- 
sion here is broader in meaning; it includes everything that demands 
judicial insight and discretion. This brings us finally to passages in 
which "good and evil" is connected with the verb "know" (5T). 
In the first place II Sam. 19 : 36, where Barzillai is said to have asked 
David: "Can I discern (3HSI) between good and bad?" The 
primary reference seems to be to the power of distinguishing between 
things pleasant and unpleasant or, in a more general sense, of making 
any distinctions whatsoever. The context forbids the limitation to 
moral distinctions. Isa. 7:15, 16 may also be considered, though 
the expression is slightly different. Some commentators interpret 
the words in this passage as referring to the development of moral con- 
sciousness, but with this interpretation there arises a discrepancy 

3 The text of Ps. 30 : 3 is emended by Hitzig and Baethgen to furnish the same 
idiom, with the same meaning. 
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between the sign of Immanuel and the one in 8:3, 4, for the capacity 
of making moral distinctions presupposes attaining an age which 
would make the event much later than is suggested in 8:4 or is 
demanded by the whole connection. Hence it is much more probable 
that the prophet is thinking of the time when the child will begin to 
make intelligent choices of any sort. The nearest parallel, perhaps, 
to the Genesis passage is Deut. 1 : 39, " and your children, that this 
day have no knowledge of good and evil." These words are inter- 
preted by Driver, Steuernagel, Bertholet, and others to mean, " who 
are morally irresponsible, and consequently no parties to the guilt of 
their fathers." The context makes this the natural interpretation, 
and yet the more general interpretation, "who have no knowledge 
at all," is not impossible. 

To sum up, the study of the passages in which the expression 
"good and evil" occurs, leads to the following results: 

1. While the terms "good" and "evil," when standing by them- 
selves, and in certain combinations have a moral significance, there 
is only one passage similar to the expressions in Genesis in which the 
presence of a moral element is at all probable; and even here some 
uncertainty exists. 

2. In many passages the moral element is absent. In some cases 
"good and evil" is equivalent to pleasant and painful, favorable and 
unfavorable, prosperity and calamity, etc. ; in other cases the phrase 
is simply an illustration of the common Semitic idiom to which refer- 
ence has been made, "good and evil" meaning simply "all" or 
"everything." 

Linguistically, therefore, there is little in favor of the view which 
sees in the tree of the knowledge of good and evil a tree whose fruit 
may supply the capacity for making moral distinctions; on the other 
hand, there is much in favor of the view which sees in the Genesis 
passage a reference to the power of distinguishing between things 
useful and harmful, pleasant and unpleasant, advantageous and 
disadvantageous, or even in a more general sense, knowledge of 
everything, or, knowledge in general. 

These different meanings of the phrase "good and evil" are 
recognized even by some who defend the moral interpretation; 4 but 

* Delitzsch, New Com. on Gen., 138, note. 
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they insist that the context in the Genesis passages decides the case 
in favor of the moral interpretation. We may attempt, therefore, in 
the second place, to discover what light, if any, the context throws 
upon the question. Whatever the knowledge of good and evil may 
be, it is clear that the author considers it to have been in the beginning 
exclusively a divine possession, that Jehovah did not want man to have 
it, but that it became his as a result of the eating of the fruit; for it 
was after man had eaten that Jehovah could say: "The man is 
become as one of us, to know good and evil." The only divine 
property he still lacked was immortality, which the fruit of the tree of 
life might have bestowed upon him. If now the knowledge of good 
and evil was the power to make moral distinctions, is it the thought 
of the author that Jehovah meant to leave man without it ? Mitchell 
frankly admits that this is the thought of the author (Am. Jour. 
Theol., I, 917) ; and this conclusion, that Jehovah meant to leave man 
without the knowledge of good and evil — whatever that knowledge 
may be — is, indeed, the only one that we can draw, for it is because 
man secured that knowledge that Jehovah drove him from the garden 
(3:23; cf. Smend, Religions geschichte, 121); but is there anything 
in the narrative — unless it be the phrase whose meaning is under 
consideration, and therefore is not a competent witness — to suggest 
that Jehovah meant man to remain less than man, as he would be 
without the possession of the capacity for making moral distinctions ? 

No wonder the commentators who have interpreted "knowledge 
of good and evil" to mean the power of making moral choices have 
been puzzled by the attitude of Jehovah, and have attempted all kinds 
of explanations. Budde, for example, suggests (Bibl. Urgeschichte, 
72), that possibly it was only a temporary arrangement, that perhaps 
Jehovah would finally have permitted man to partake of the tree, if he 
had proved obedient, and secured him against any evil consequences. 
But this is mere speculation, opposed to the tenor of the entire narra- 
tive, which makes the impression that the command of Jehovah was 
absolute. 

A more popular explanation is that, had the temptation been 
resisted, the right choice — how there could be a morally right or 
wrong choice without the power to distinguish between right and 
wrong is not explained — would have led to the same result as the 
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wrong choice, i.e., man would have received the power to distinguish 
between the morally good and the morally evil; only the evil con- 
sequences of the disobedience would have been absent. According 
to this view, the eating of the fruit is without any real significance. 
The knowledge of good and evil would have come just as well without 
the eating, and the tree would have become a tree of knowledge only 
through the prohibition centering around it. But such interpretation 
fails to do justice to the narrative, for (i) the tree is called the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, (2 : 9) before there is any suggestion 
of the command not to eat of its fruit (2:17). (2) Analogy with the 
expression "the tree of life," which means, the tree whose fruit can 
give life (as is clearly implied in the words of Jehovah: " Now, lest he 
put forth his hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat and live 
forever [3:22] ) — certainly makes it highly probable that in a similar 
way the knowledge of good and evil would come through eating the 
fruit of the tree (Smend, 120). (3) The whole narrative connects 
the acquisition of the knowledge, whatever it may be, with the 
actual eating of the fruit of the tree. 

The above putting of the case is altogether beside the mark, for the 
acquisition of the "knowledge of good and evil" and the conscious- 
ness of having made the wrong choice are two entirely different things. 
The latter, i.e., the consciousness of having made a wrong choice, 
might have come through disobedience to any command, but the 
knowledge of good and evil was thought to come only through eating 
the forbidden fruit. Here again the question may be asked, Does not 
the consciousness of having done wrong presuppose the capacity for 
making a morally right or wrong choice when the crisis presented 
itself? Gordon also fails to make the distinction between the 
results of disobedience as such and of the eating of the forbidden 
fruit, when he says (Early Traditions of Gen., 157) : "The real result 
of the eating of the forbidden fruit appears in vss. 8 ff., in the evil 
conscience that replaces the former innocency of the man and his 
wife, and in their fear of Jehovah and desire to ' hide themselves from 
his face,' that destroys forever the once happy confidence and intimacy 
with him." The evil conscience and fear are the result of disobedience, 
the voluntary wrong choice, but not of the eating as such. These emo- 
tions would have resulted from disobedience to any command, but the 
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eating of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil has a 
peculiar significance of its own. Still greater confusion is the basis of 
Budde's claim that "the application of the terms to moral qualities 
is proven by the fact that the first knowledge actually acquired by 
Adam and Eve was that of their own nakedness"; for not only does 
he fail to make the distinction above noted, but, in addition, expresses 
the erroneous idea, found also in Dillmann, that "without sin there is 
no shame" (154); in other words, that sex-consciousness — for this 
is what shame in this connection refers to — arises from consciousness 
of sin. (This point is treated more fully below.) We are compelled, 
therefore, to reject these various attempts to escape a difficulty and 
insist that the context places it beyond doubt that, whatever the 
knowledge of good and evil, Jehovah did not want man to have it, 
and forbade man absolutely to eat of the fruit of the tree, because the 
eating would bestow on him that knowledge. 

But this brings us back to the inquiry, Is there any indication in 
the narrative of the author's belief that Jehovah intended man to 
remain without the capacity of making moral distinctions ? This, I 
believe, must be answered in the negative. Moreover, the entire 
narrative, as has been suggested once or twice, implies that man was 
already in possession of this power when the command not to eat 
was given. Does not the giving of a command to anyone assume 
that the person who receives the command has the power of making 
moral distinctions, of seeing that obedience to the command is morally 
right and disobedience morally wrong? Otherwise the command 
would impose no obligation; the right choice would be without 
merit, and the wrong choice would impose no guilt. If man was 
without moral judgment before he disobeyed the divine command, 
not only does the severe judgment which befell him subsequently 
appear in the highest degree strange, but the commandment itself 
becomes quite unintelligible (Marti, 179). Besides, no one can read 
the account of the interview between the woman and the serpent 
without being impressed with the fact that the woman knew full 
well that it was right for her to obey and wrong to disobey; in other 
words, that she possessed the power to make moral distinctions and 
to choose the right or the wrong. In what sense, then, could the 
tree be called a tree the eating of whose fruit would endow man with 
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the power of making such moral distinctions ? Evidently some other 
kind of knowledge must be in the mind of the author. In passing, 
one other difficulty connected with the common interpretation may 
briefly be pointed out: It would make the tree a tree of blessing, and 
the result of the eating a blessing in disguise, for through the eating 
man first came to moral maturity; without it he would forever have 
remained less than man. This, however, seems foreign to the 
thought of the author; he considers the eating a calamity and the 
beginning of all manner of disaster for man. 

If, now, the context militates against the interpretation which 
sees in the knowledge of good and evil the capacity of making moral 
distinctions, does it throw any light upon the probable significance 
of the expression? In Gen. 3:6, which is a part of the narrative, 
we read : " And when the woman saw that the tree was good for food, 
and that it was a delight to the eyes, and that the tree was to be desired 
to make one wise." This last expression undoubtedly refers back to vs. 
5, where the serpent is represented as saying: "God doth know that 
in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened and ye shall 
be as God, knowing good and evil." With this may be compared also 
3:22: "And Jehovah God said, Behold, the man is become as one of 
us, to know good and evil." The Hebrew verb biffin, used in 3: 6, 
which occurs frequently in the Old Testament, cannot be limited to 
the moral faculties; it refers rather to the possession of insight, skill, 
prudence in general. 

Moreover, what new knowledge came to the man and woman 
through the eating? Gen. 3:66, 7 reads: "She took of the fruit 
thereof, and did eat; and she gave also unto her husband with her, 
and he did eat. And the eyes of them both were opened, and they 
knew that they were naked." This knowledge, that they were naked, 
the author believes came to them as a result of the eating, for he says 
in 2:25 — i.e., before the account of the eating — "And they were both 
naked, the man and his wife, and were not ashamed"; and in 3:11 
Jehovah inquires: "Who told thee that thou wast naked? Hast 
thou eaten of the tree, whereof I commanded thee that thou shouldest 
not eat?" The feeling of shame spoken of here is evidently the 
feeling of modesty and shyness due to a recognition on the part of the 
man and woman of a difference in sex; hence Gunkel is right in saying 
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{Gen., 11) that the first result of the eating was sex-consciousness. 
At this point, as has been indicated before, confusion arises in the 
minds of many interpreters between the results of the eating and the 
results of the disobedience involved in the eating. The conscious and 
voluntary choice of the wrong brought an evil conscience and fear 
(vs. 8), but the first item of knowledge which came as the result of the 
eating was sex-consciousness. Dillmann, therefore, is wrong when 
he states concerning this shame (154): "The awakening sense of 
shame is the immediate accompaniment of sin. Without sin there 
is no shame. It is the involuntary witness of violated innocence." 
This is no more true of the first man and woman than it is today of 
children who arrive at the stage of sex-consciousness; and the author 
knew human nature too well to make the blunder. He connects the 
dawn of sex-consciousness with the eating of the fruit of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, not with the disobedience as such. 
That the dawn of sex-consciousness is independent of sin is admitted 
by Gordon (156): "The dawn of sexual consciousness is a con- 
comitant, indeed, due to the quickened feeling which any great moral 
crisis brings with it. This touch in the picture may be due, as well, 
to the observation that sexual consciousness comes with general matur- 
ity of mind." But he fails to see the bearing of this admission upon 
the question under consideration; and altogether misapprehends 
Gunkel's remark, whom he accuses of claiming " that the ' knowledge ' 
is mainly sexual consciousness," when Gunkel's own words are: 
"Er versteht also unter der Erkenntniss das was die Erwachsenen 
mehr haben als die Kinder, die Einsicht, die Vernunft, zu der auch 
das Wissen um den Unterschied der Geschlechter gehort." 5 The 
continuation of the account of the dawn of sex-consciousness is in 
4:1, "And the man knew Eve his wife, and she conceived." Before 
the eating there had been' no sexual intercourse. Connected with the 
new sex-consciousness is also the curse upon the woman (3:16). In 
immediate connection with the dawn of sexual consciousness appears 
the making of simple garments — the first step in civilization. Then 
follow in rapid succession the development of agriculture, the founding 

S W. H. Bennett ("Genesis" in New Cent. Bible, 05), it is true, states: "The only 
acquisition of the kind mentioned in Genesis as the result of the eating of the fruit is 
the consciousness of sex"; but this statement is not warranted. 
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of cities, the invention of various arts, advance in civilization in 
general. Is the knowledge of good and evil the knowledge which 
made possible all this advance ? 

Before a final answer can be given it is necessary to examine the 
wider context, as it reflects the spirit and purpose of the author of the 
entire series of narratives. The account in Gen. 2:4 — 3:24 is 
generally assigned to J; whether there are elements belonging to 
J 1, J2, J3, etc., is of little consequence for our purpose, for wherever 
the several elements originated, J, in its completed form, gives evi- 
dence of a spirit and purpose peculiar to J as a whole. To J belong 
also, in addition to some portions of no importance in this inquiry, 
the story of Cain and Abel and the line of Cain (4 : 1-24) , the apostate 
sons of God (6 : 1-4) , the decree to send the Flood on account of the 
wickedness of man (6:5-8), the story of the Flood in some form 
(7:1 — 8:22, in part), Noah's drunkenness and the curse of Canaan 
(8:18-27), P art °f the genealogical table in chap. 10, the tower of 
Babel and the confusion of tongues (n : 1-9). 

Apparently, the writer seeks to furnish in these narratives an 
answer to the question, whence came the conditions, practices, institu- 
tions, etc., familiar in his own days? The world, man, woman, the 
marriage relation, rebellion against God, clothing, the peculiar form 
of the serpent, the pains of child-birth, the toil of the husbandman, 
murder, blood revenge, the building of cities, the various occupations, 
and many more. Here one significant fact is to be noted, namely, 
that through all these narratives there runs the idea, that the more 
man learned to depend upon his own skill the fainter grew his sense 
of dependence upon God. In the words of Wellhausen, "As the 
human race goes forward in civilization, it goes backward in the fear 
of God." The first step in civilization is clothing, but the very first 
step was taken contrary to the will of God. Agriculture, outside of 
the garden of God, was not in God's original plan for man; hence 
the tiller of the soil, Cain, is not pleasing to him, while the nomad, 
Abel, is accepted. It is Cain who commits the first murder, the 
son of Cain builds the first city, a descendant of Cain introduces 
polygamy, and prefers to trust in the sword, the product of his own 
skill, rather than in Jehovah. From the same line come those who 
dwell in tents, musicians, workers in brass and iron. All of this 
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marks advance in civilization, and — apostasy from Jehovah, until 
Jehovah repents of having created man and determines to destroy 
him. A new start is made with Noah, but he takes another advance 
step, plants vineyards — and again trouble arises. Then there is 
made an attempt to build a city and high tower, but Jehovah inter- 
feres, and tries to prevent similar enterprises by confusing the tongues 
of men and scattering them abroad. Evidently J has no sympathy 
with advance in civilization and culture. His ideal is the time when 
man was a child and knew nothing of these things. God did not 
aid him in securing the power to make these advances; on the con- 
trary, he sought to prevent the acquisition, and if man is in possession 
of it, it has come about through robbery and rebellion against the 
expressed purpose of Jehovah. We can now understand why Jehovah 
forbade the eating of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil. Delitzsch (138) altogether misapprehends the spirit of the 
author when he asserts : " If Jehovah grudged men culture, he would 
be governed by malevolence"; nor was it a narrow jealousy that 
prompted Jehovah's attitude. It was for man's own best good that 
Jehovah desired to have him remain in the condition of dependence 
enjoyed in paradise. There man had a happy existence, one worthy 
of his nature, and held communion with Jehovah. It was his forbid- 
den striving after the knowledge of good and evil that drove him out 
of paradise and brought all his miseries upon him. 

This is the viewpoint of J. The narrative evidently proceeded from 
an opponent or opponents of civilization, such as we see represented 
by the Rechabites and Nazirites, because they considered it enmity 
against God (cf. Guthe, Geschichte, § 50). An examination into the 
general purpose and spirit of J points, therefore, in the same direction 
as the other lines of inquiry, namely, that the knowledge of good and 
evil is not exclusively the capacity of recognizing and making moral 
distinctions, but in a more general sense the knowledge and insight 
which makes possible advance in culture and civilization. Certainly, 
such knowledge and advance brings with it an increasing knowledge 
of moral distinction, but this moral element is not the only element, or 
even the principal element; it is only one among many in the knowl- 
edge which might be secured by eating the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil. 
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But it may be objected, and indeed has been objected, especially 
by Budde (70, 71) and Gordon (160-61) that "this non-moral, or 
semi-moral interpretation altogether fails to do justice to the pro- 
foundly moral tone" of Gen., chap. 3, or the J narrative as a whole. 
But this objection is based upon a failure to distinguish between the 
results of disobedience and the results of the eating as such. No one 
doubts that there was sinful disobedience, and everything that Budde 
says about the crisis portrayed in Gen., chap. 3 is true, but this still 
leaves open the question under consideration. The consciousness 
of sin came as the direct result of the transgression of the divine 
command, and would have come whatever the nature or contents 
of the command, but is it sin-consciousness that the author has in 
mind when he speaks of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil ? 
For the reasons indicated in this paper I must answer this question 
in the negative. 

In a similar manner, it is perfectly true that an intense moral tone 
permeates the J narrative as a whole, and that the author condemns 
deeds that "outrage morality," but the objectors fail to see that he 
goes deeper than the crime. He seeks to determine the underlying 
causes, and these he finds in the advance in culture and civilization, 
which makes man feel less and less dependent on God. This advance, 
responsible for crime and apostasy, he believes to be contrary to the 
divine will; and Jehovah God, interested in the best welfare of his 
creatures, tried to prevent it; hence the command not to eat of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil: i.e., the tree whose fruit was 
able to bestow power and capacity for advancing in culture and 
c ivilization. 



